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People’s Power and the Struggle Against Poverty 


by Carol Harvey 


unisian civil resistance erupted 

when a poverty-stricken college 

graduate, Mohamed Bouazizi, 

unable to find work, and 
harassed by the authorities while selling 
fruits and vegetables on the street, set 
himself ablaze on Dec. 17, 2010, in an act 
of public protest. 

Then, on Friday, Jan. 25, 2011, Egypt 
exploded into 18 days of mass rallies 

protesting Hosni Mubarak’s 30-year reign 
of terror, corruption, human rights repres- 
sion, mass poverty and $40 to $80 billion 
stolen from his people. : 

These two events triggered waves of 
popular uprisings across North Africa and 
Middle Eastern countries — Algeria, 
Yemen, Jordan, Pakistan, and Libya — 
where people smolder with decades of 
repressed rage at criminal dictators. 

In a not-surprising simultaneity, people 
in Madison, Wis., burst into mass protests 
after Republican Gov. Scott Walker 
reversed his campaign promises to create 
jobs, then blamed falsified budget prob- 
lems on public employee unions, and 
attempted to strip them of collective bar- 
gaining rights. 

News media in the Middle East openly 
asked whether the revolutions in the Arab 
world signify an epochal shift in what 
they termed “the global balance of people 
power.” Time will tell whether American 
citizens also were emboldened by the 18- 
day grassroots leaderless revolution in 
Egypt that succeeded in ousting Hosni 
Mubarak. a 

Did these revolutions inspire the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin to re-engage with 
‘Fighting’ Bob La Follette’s powerful 
progressive spirit and flood Madison with 
thousands of protesters? According to 
Politico, “Tn an act of intercontinental sol- 
idarity,” an Egyptian honored Wisconsin 
protesters with pizza via Twitter. More 
free pizzas arrived from Turkey, Korea, 
Finland, China, and Australia. 

As Republican governors in Ohio and 
Indiana replicate Gov. Scott Walker’s 
assaults on labor unions, American unrest 
is building. Our grievances mirror those 
of Middle Eastern populations: Loss of 
homes and jobs, increasing poverty, 
unemployment, growing political repres- 
sion and official wrongdoing. 

On Feb. 26, 2011, Moveon.org orga- 
nized nationwide emergency protests at 
statehouses in 50 states in a campaign to 
“Save The American Dream.” These ral- 
lies strengthened solidarity with 
Wisconsin and other states protesting cuts 
to education, police, emergency response, 
and other vital human services — and 
they also denounced the Republican tax 
breaks for corporations and the rich. 


“SAVE OUR HOMES.” Protesters made cardboard replicas of homes to dramatize the need for housing. — 


On Monday, Feb. 14, San Francisco 
activist groups launched two Valentine’s 
Day-themed protests in solidarity with 
each other and groups in cities nation- 
wide. 

San Francisco Planning For Elders’ 
Interim Executive Director James 
Chionsini’s Healthcare Action Team 
timed ‘its noon City Hall rally, entitled, 
“Tell The Mayor and Supervisors: Don’t 
Break Our Hearts With Budget Cuts” to 


immediately precede a 2:00 p.m. tenant - 


protest march from City Hall to a Federal 
Building rally called “Tenants Send 
Valentine’s Day Message To Congress, 
Have A Heart, Save Our Homes.” 

The Healthcare Action Team (HAT) 


See People’s Power page 7 
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Ending Family Homelessness: A Tale of Two Systems 


America has two economies, 
Reich said: one for the rich, 
and one for the rest of us. 
And the rich seem to have 
lost sight of the fact that 
we're all in this together. 


by Judy Lightfoot 


t’s the best of times, it’s the worst of 

times — depending on who you are. 

Robert Reich made this clear in his 

keynote speech at the Conference on 
Ending Family Homelessness in Oakland, 
Calif., on Thursday, Feb. 10. 

It’s the best of times, financially at 
least, for the vastly wealthy top 10 percent 
of the American population. 

Reich, who took a couple of hours away 
from his teaching post at the University of 
California, Berkeley, where he is chancel- 
lor’s professor of public policy, began his 
address by noting that the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average closed above 12,000 
two days previously. It was the first time in 
more than two years. “And corporations 
are now sitting on more than $1 trillion in 
cash,” he added. 

With this extraordinary accrual of 
wealth, Reich asked, are there more jobs 
out there? And is there a higher level of 
public funding for solutions to social 
problems caused by unemployment and 
poverty, such as family homelessness? 

No, he said, because America now has 
“two economies” — one for the rich, and 
one for the rest of us. And the rich seem 
to have lost sight of the fact that we’re all 
in this together. 

The theme of the conference, spon-. 
sored by the National Alliance to End 
Homelessness, was all about the latter 
principle. To end homelessness for fami- 
lies, every federally funded agency, pro- 
gram, and provider of services for this 
population, across the nation, must stop 
thinking of itself as an autonomous entity 
with its own dollars and purposes, and 
start working together with others. 


The federal government is putting finan- 


cial muscle behind this demand. Future 
funding from the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD), support- 
ing homeless programs in each city or 
county, will depend on how well they work 
together as coordinated systems. After all, 
the way each provider uses resources has 
reverberations for all. 

If only this wisdom from HUD would 
infect officials who set other kinds of pol- 


While the homeless poor live in terrible isolation from a society that ignores or banishes them, the rich isolate 
themselves in gated communities and often ignore any responsibility for the suffering of their fellow citizens. _ 


icy in Washington. Reich, who was secre- 
tary of labor under President Clinton, said 
he was amazed that they aren’t feeling 
sufficiently alarmed to take the steps that 
history demonstrates actually work to end 
the present-day Great Recession. 

The Great Depression was turned 
around, Reich explained, by the short- 
term expedient of government spending. 
The current recession will only be pro- 
longed by deep cuts in government spend- 
ing for programs on which poor people 
and working families depend — which is 
what the Republican Congress promises 
to do. 

Clearly, Reich said, with an economy 
in need of a spending boost to end the 
recession, it won’t happen when the 
wealthiest 10 percent of Americans hold 
90 percent of the nation’s assets. It can’t 
be ended when corporations enhance their 
profits by “selling overseas from their for- 
eign operations while cutting costs — in 
particular, labor payrolls and benefits — 
here at home,” he said. It won’t be énded 
by corporations now holding on to their 
enormous wealth instead of hiring. 

How can the recession be ended if the 
wealthiest live like lone cowboys, with no 
shared responsibility for the economic 


health of the nation whose public hrgh- 
ways, bridges, libraries, schools, and fis- 
cal policies helped make possible their 
own acquisition of wealth? 

Reich proposed, for example, that 
hedge-fund and private equity managers 
pay income taxes at the ordinary-income 
rate of 35 percent on their billions of dol- 
lars in earnings last year, instead of at the 


capital gains rate of 15 percent. The result 
would be $20 billion in tax revenues, 


some of which could be leveraged for the 
support of programs that help poor and 
homeless people get back on their.feet. 

Closing this tax loophole would be 
especially fair and wise at a time when 
American income has concentrated at the 
highest rate since 1928, he said. 

In the late 1970s, the richest 1 percent 
of Americans earned about 9 percent of 
the nation’s income. By the start of the 
Great Recession, the rich were getting 
more than 23 percent of total income. Yet 
real income for the rest of us has remained 
stagnant, and the number of Americans in 
poverty is rising. 

Meanwhile, a sense of shared responsi- 
bility isn’t asked of the wealthy. Instead 
it’s demanded of social workers on the 


front lines trying to secure housing for 
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families that have lost their homes due to 
unemployment and other systemic causes, 
and for children homeless through no 
fault of their own. 

The national conference in Oakland, 
like the Washington state conference last 
fall, made it clear that performance 
assessments used to calculate merit for 
funding will measure the efficiency and 


effectiveness of entire citywide, county- 
wide, and regional homeless systems. The 


question isn’t “Is my agency succeeding?” 
but “How are all of us in this geographical 
area doing in solving the problem?” 

Just as no man is an island (at least 
John Donne thought so), no homeless pro- 
gram or provider can be an island, now. 
No one can stand alone — unless you’re 
an American with enough wealth to wall 
yourself off for awhile. 


This story appeared in a new online news- 
magaize, Crosscut.com, and is published in 
Street Spirit with their permission. See their 
news journal and blog at http://crosscut.com.- 

Judy Lightfoot is a Seattle writer, and a 
Freestyle Volunteer, meeting at cafes each 
week with individuals who share our public 
spaces ,but are socially isolated by homeless- 
ness or mental illness. She can be reached at 
judy lightfoot at crosscut.com. 


Oakland Landlord Sued for Swindling Tenants 


‘There has been a lot of work 
involved in going after Thomas 
for ripping off people’s securi- 
ty deposits, and going after 
him was very difficult.” 

— Attorney Aram Antaramian 


by Lynda Carson 
ealthy Oakland landlord 
Richard Thomas of 


Environment and Land 
Management, Inc., was 
whacked in the courts on Feb. 16, 2011, 
when a state appeals court upheld more 
than $3 million in punitive damages and 
attorney’s fees after a jury found that he 
had cheated about 200 tenants out of their 
security deposits, in an extended history 
of illegality from 1999 through 2007. 
The jury found that Thomas cheated 


the tenants out of their security deposits 
by fabricating false claims of property 
damage in his apartments. Thomas owns 
around 150 rental units in Alameda 
County, and most of the 186 or more class 
members involved in the lawsuit reside in 
properties that are located in Oakland. 

Thomas’ business records revealed that 
he overcharged his tenants by making 
false claims for hundreds of thousands of 
dollars from tenants’ security deposits, 
while spending less than half of that 
amount on claimed repairs. . 

The suit against Thomas began in 
2003, and it has been an eight-year strug- 
gle to seek justice in the courts and 
expose the alleged dirty tricks of a land- 
lord ripping off the security deposits of 
vulnerable tenants. 

Tenant’s attorney Aram Antaramian of 
Berkeley said; “Richard Thomas is still a 
large landowner, and there should be 
some monitoring of his activities. I hope 


he changes his way from the past, and 
only time will tell. There has been a lot of 
work involved in going after Thomas for 
ripping off people’s security deposits, and 
going after him was very difficult.” 

The multimillionaire landlord has a 
long, contentious history not only with his 
tenants, but with judges, the court system 
and even his own attorneys. In 2004, 
Thomas was designated as a “vexatious 
litigant” by Alameda County Judge Leo 
Dorado because of the landlord’s history 
of repeatedly suing his own lawyers, and 
was publicly labeled as “malicious and 
despicable” by another judge. 

In 2000, the organization Just Cause 
Oakland kicked off its anti-eviction ordi- 
nance campaign with a protest of tenants 
and activists in front of one of Thomas’ 
buildings near 6th Avenue, and E. 19th 
Street, in Oakland, because Thomas was 
evicting tenants to jack up the rents. 

In 2004, Alameda County Superior 


Court awarded the City of Oakland 
$70,000 in sanctions against landlord 
Thomas for his two years of non-compli- 
ance with an agreement to monitor his 
rental activities, while allegedly violating 
Oakland’s rent laws. 

Additionally, in 2004 and 2005, more 
protests were organized by the Campaign 
for Renters Rights against Thomas for 
scamming tenants out of security deposits 
and countersuing tenants because they 
filed claims in small claims court to get 
their deposits back. Judge Dorado claimed 
Thomas was a “vexatious litigant” for his 
excessive activities in the courts. 

Thomas’ property management compa- 
ny Environment and Land Management 
Inc., is located at 3300 Kempton Avenue 
in Oakland. Thomas is expected to appeal 
the latest ruling against him, and was not 
available for comment. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com. 
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Fund Human Needs by Cutting Bloated Military 


by Arnie Alpert 


resident Barack Obama’s current 

udget proposal will touch off 

~ Washington-centric squabbles over 

proper levels of federal spending 

and taxing. Snooze-inducing terms like 

“continuing resolutions,” “discretionary 

spending,’ and “entitlement spending’’ will 

dominate political debates all the way 

- through the presidential caucus/primary 
season to the 2012 election. 

In the rest of the country, people would 
prefer a straightforward response to the 
unemployment and foreclosure crises that 
are prompting talk of states declaring 
bankruptcy. One answer is staring us in 
the face: Put cutting the “national securi- 
ty” budget back on the table. 

That’s a key step for President Obama 
and Congress to fulfill their constitutional 
obligation to “promote the general wel- 
fare” — and to protect vital programs, like 
food and housing assistance, for our most 
vulnerable neighbors. 

People across the country are watching 
relatives, friends, and’ co-workers struggle 
with unemployment and under-employ- 
ment at levels that make claims of an 
“economic recovery” laughable. 

In New Hampshire, homeless shelters 
that were already full before the economic 
collapse are seeing increasing numbers of 
first-time visitors. The average length of a 
shelter stay continues to rise from 51 days 
in 2009 to 55 days in 2010 because there 
simply are not enough decent jobs or 
apartments with affordable rents. 

Nationwide, the number of low-income 
households who had to pay more than 50 


Unemployment, foreclosures and home- 
lessness are at crisis levels. Why spend 
$708 billion on the military in the face of 
growing human needs at home? 


percent of their income for housing went 
up by 20 percent in the past two years. 

But instead of recognizing this housing 
emergency, budget hawks in Washington 
are letting their obsession with deficits 
cloud common sense. The House 
Appropriations Committee is proposing a 
17 percent cut in the housing budget. That 
would mean that hundreds of thousands of 
poor families whose rent is subsidized with 
public dollars will lose their homes. 

And the president proposes to reduce 


federal spending by focusing on domestic 
programs — even though his own budget 
director acknowledges “discretionary 
spending not related to security represents 
just a little more than one-tenth of the 
entire federal budget.” 

, That “national security” spending is 
out of proportion to people’s daily needs. 
With two ongoing wars funded as special 
“overseas contingency operations” and a 
defense budget whose scale has little rela- 


tionship to the actual threats our country 


Pentagon’s Stealth Spending Spree 


Increased military funds are 
set to glide past Congress’ 
so-called budget hawks like 
a Stealth Bomber. 


by Robin Aura Kanegis 


t seems like simple math: A military 
budget that has doubled in 12 years, 
plus worries about the deficit, equals 
deep cuts in military spending. 

Yet the House Republican majority has 
restricted its proposed budget cuts to non- 
military discretionary spending — that is, 
the spending that goes to our communi- 
ties, schools, and infrastructure. 

The Pentagon has apparently devel- 
oped the ultimate cloaking mechanism — 
one that protects the military’s budget 
bloat from mathematical reality. The mili- 
tary budget accounts for more than half of 
federal discretionary spending, as well as 
nearly half of all military spending world- 
wide. But despite this lopsided invest- 
ment, increased military appropriations 
are set to glide past Congress* so-called 
budget hawks like a Stealth Bomber. 

We’re reducing government spending 
by shrinking investment in our long-term 
well-being while ignoring the military 
budget, which is like dieting by cutting 


back on salad while continuing to eat 
three desserts a day. Even cutting nearly a 
trillion dollars out of the defense budget 
over the next 10 years — a sliver off that 
figurative third dessert — would leave the 
government spending 14 percent more on 
defense than it did during the Cold War, 
according to an analysis by the 
Sustainable Defense Task Force. 

Yet the measure the House will consid- 
er would cut the president’s defense bud- 
get request for fiscal 2011 by just 2.8 per- 
cent, compared with a 20.6 percent reduc- 


-tion in the budget for nonmilitary foreign 


operations. Under this proposal, the 
defense budget will still increase by $8.1 
billion over the previous year. 

Meanwhile, the fragments of federal 
spending that address human, infrastruc- 
ture, and other nonmilitary needs are 
being scrutinized down to the dollar. And 
this is at a time when the number of 
Americans in need is growing with every 
job lost and home foreclosed. 

This grinding economic crisis has seen 
more Americans fall into poverty, increas- 
ing the burden on programs providing 
food, housing, and health-care assistance. 


We invest tax dollars in a shared safety- 


net so it will be there to catch us during 
hard times such as these. 

Jack Lew, the director of the White 
House Office of Management and Budget, 


DONA NOBIS 
PACEM 


(Give us peace) 


by Maureen Hartmann 


The San Francisco Boys Choir 
moved me to tears 

as they sang the piece, 
‘Dona Nobis Pacem.” 
As the generation — 
that could have been 
my grandchildren, 
they carry the burden 
of bringing peace 

to this war-torn world. 


has written that “the sacrifices needed to 


begin putting our fiscal house in order 
must be broadly shared.” 

Yet all the cuts being proposed in 
Congress will hit low- and middle-income 
families and communities the hardest. _ 

Lew says the easy cuts are behind us. 
But we have yet to seriously consider 
some of them. 

It’s time to make budget cuts where we 
need them most — in our off-the-charts 
military spending. 

Robin Aura Kanegis is director of public 
policy and the Washington Office for the 
American Friends Service Committee (AFSC). 
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faces, security-related funding takes up 
roughly half of the appropriations con- 
trolled on an annual basis by Congress —. 
the so-called “discretionary budget.” 

That amount — $708.3 billion — 
equals the combined military spending of 
nearly every other country, many of 
whom are our allies. Why continue this 
bloat, especially in the face of continued 
and growing human needs at home? 

Instead, Congress and President 
Obama should join forces to put America 
back to work, even if investments in edu- 
cation and infrastructure cause short-term 
deficits. Money in the wallets of low- 
income and working-class people is the 
best recipe for raising demand and pro- 
ducing economic growth. 

Finally, we need to look at our tax sys- 
tem. Given the fact that most of the bene- 
fits from economic growth in recent years 
has gone to the wealthiest among us, it is 
reasonable to let the Bush-era tax cuts 


expire for those at the top of the pile. 


Congress also should give attention to 
closing corporate tax loopholes, which the 


_ president’s deficit commission calls a sig- 


nificant leak in the federal coffers. 
President Obama’s budget director 
says the budget is “an expression of our 


values and aspirations.” That’s a good . 


place to start, and a good place to return. 


Arnie Alpert is New Hampshire program 
coordinator for the American Friends Service 
Committee, a Quaker organization that works 
for peace, justice, and nonviolent change. 


Broken Dreams and 


Shattered Promises 
by Judy Andreas 


You beat me up with empty words 
and promises then broken 
Betrayal came with words withdrawn 


Though much was left unspoken 


You sent me off to fight your wars 
For reasons I opposed 

When I came home sick and maimed 
The doors were all slammed closed 


I begged for help but none did come 
When fever wracked my brain and 
Ghosts of those whose lives were lost 
Had driven me insane 


Yet still I dare to dream the dream 
Of how this world could be 

and while I've breath, I will not cease 
to fight for you and me 
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HUD’s Plan to Sell Out the Nation’s Public Housing 


_ Profits for private investors may lead to gentrification and displacement for poor tenants 


An elderly homeless man sleeps on a park bench outside Oakland City Hall. At a time when millions of Americans are unable to afford 


Tom Lowe 


housing, and are forced to sleep outdoors, HUD’s plan to sell off the nation’s public housing stock is drawing widespread opposition. photo 


We must stop gambling 
with people’s homes. There 
are better alternatives than 
selling off public housing. 


by Paul Boden, WRAP 


wT. 


r mm we US. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD): 
has administered the planned 
obsolescence of public housing 

for well over 15 years. 

According to HUD, 150,000 housing 
units have been lost to demolition and dis- 
position, although the number of lost units 
is probably closer to 280,000, as calculat- 
ed by the Millennial Housing Report and 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
Green Book. 

The nation’s public housing agencies 
also are burdened with an estimated 20 to 
30 billion dollars in maintenance back- 
logs. HUD Secretary Shaun Donovan 
argues that things have gotten so bad that 
we must open up public housing to private 
capital or “lose these irreplaceable 
resources forever.” 

The pivotal decisions by Congress to 
cut annual appropriations for the Public 
Housing Capital Fund and to lift one-for- 
one replacement requirements for any 
public housing unit lost to demolition or 
disposition were neither necessary nor 
inevitable. They were politically, not eco- 
nomically, determined. 

Other choices could have been made. 
For instance, George Romney, HUD sec- 
retary under President Nixon, suggested 
that, if necessary, money for public hous- 
ing should come from reforms to 
Mortgage Interest Deductions, a reason- 
able alternative considering 75 percent of 
this expenditure benefits homeowners 
earning more than $100,000 a year. 

Shaun Donovan’s plan is to open up 
public housing to private investment. The 
plan relies on debt financing that would 
put up 280,000 public housing units as 
collateral. The initiative is called 
Transforming Rental Assistance. The ini- 
tiative had first been introduced to 
Congress as PETRA, the Preservation, 
Enhancement, and Transformation of 
Rental Assistance Act. 


After rejection by both House and 
Senate appropriations, the legislation has 
been slightly altered and reintroduced as 
the Rental Housing Revitalization Act by 
Congressman Keith Ellison. 

Amongst many other concerns, most 
notably the undermining of public hous- 


ing as a public good, the effect on tenants’ 


rights, and the exposure of housing units 
to foreclosure, the pian will certainly raise 
the ceiling on affordability as lenders look 
for a return on their investment. 


_ Quite frankly, for how much. they’ve 


been touted as efficient and innovative in 


leveraging private capital, mechanisms 
like Low Income Housing Tax Credits 
(most likely the program to be used for 
private investment in public housing) 
have done little to provide affordable 
housing to those earning less than 30 per- 
cent of Area Median Income, i.e., public 
housing tenants. 

A good example is the private-public 
partnerships Donovan developed as head 
of New York City’s Department of 
Housing Preservation and Development. 

According to the New Housing 
Marketplace Plan, he helped create 88,000 
new affordable housing units, but only 
“68 percent of these units will be afford- 
able to those earning less than 80 percent 
of Area Median Income and the remaining 
32 percent of units will serve moderate 
and middle-income New York families.” 

We are concerned that the returns that 
would satisfy investors would mean gen- 
trification, displacement, and homeless- 
ness for public housing tenants. 

Donovan’s framing of the problem and 
the solutions he puts forward strike us as 
misleading and risky. The medicine he 
prescribes is more of the same “creative 
financing” that got us into this mess in the 
first place. To expect a different result is 
the definition of insanity. It’s time we 
move beyond symptoms to the root cause 
of the malady. 

The Housing Act of 1937 was created 
to remedy the “acute shortage of decent, 
safe, and sanitary dwellings for families 
of lower income.” 

The legislation was a direct response to 
the housing market’s failure to provide ade- 
quate housing for millions of people. The 
act acknowledged that the federal govern- 
ment had a responsibility to provide a home 


for all Americans. For more than 70 years, 
public housing has provided the opportuni- 
ty for people to build better lives. Public 
housing’s problems do not stem from any- 
thing inherent to its mission. 

Public housing has not failed; public 
policy has. The problems it faces today 


come from policy decisions to allocate 
public resources for housing that benefit 
peopie with higher income levels rather 


than fairly distributing funding to all. 


Americans. 

In testimony given on April 14, 2010, to 
the House Financial Services Committee, 
Donovan said that the nation’s housing 
financing system should “ensure that pri- 
vate sector gains and profits do ngt come at 
the expense of public losses.” 

We would like to see this standard 
applied to public housing. Because 
whether through demolition, disposition, 
or the proposed Rental Housing 


Revitalization Act, we are allowing pri-. 


vate sector gains and profits at the 
expense of public losses for those least 
able to afford them. 

Since HUD first introduced what is now 
the Rental Housing Revitalization Act to 
Congress last May, HUD has approved the 
“loss” of another 9,150 public housing units 
through demolition or disposition. Over the 
same time period, 10,170 actual units were 
“lost” by previously approved demolitions 
or dispositions. 

Each and every unit that has been 
“lost” has been applied for by a Housing 
Authority and approved by HUD. HUD 


_and Congress claim no responsibility for 


what, in fact, they have authorized. 
Moreover, they are using these “losses” as 
rationale to pass legislation that wall fur- 
ther compromise public housing’s 
longevity. 

As a country, we must stop gambling 
with people’s homes. We must change our 
priorities and work for a fair housing poli- 
cy that ensures everyone has a safe, 
decent place to live. 

There are better alternatives than sell- 
ing off public housing, but we will have to 
organize en masse to win them. 


Paul Boden is the organizing director of the 
Western Regional Advocacy Project (WRAP). 

Thanks to Nicholas Dahmann of Los 
Angeles Community Action Network for his 
contributions to this article. 


Rich Houses and 


the Poorhouse 
by George Wynn 


Everywhere 
houses of nerves 


store after store closing 
people can't pay the rent 
terrible nightmares and fears 
of hungering for warmth 


High-heeled ladies 

spend $3000 for 

lambskin Dior bags 

Wall Street husbands | 
order custom-made clothing 


Food prices rise 

"I'm having a terrible 
time," is now a normal 
response to "How are you?" 


Senator Bernie Sanders 

pleads for a transaction tax 

on the stocks of the rich 

which falls — to no surprise — 
on deaf ears. 
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by Lydia Gans 


Hunger and Food Insecurity on the Rise in East Bay 


he holiday’season is long gone, 
and the good people who donat- 
ed food and clothes and toys and 
money and who volunteered 
with soup kitchens to serve a festive din- 
ner for the poor and hungry have gone 
back to their usual routines. Until the next 
holiday season brings out the public con- 


science, the poor and hungry continue | 


their daily struggle to feed themselves and 
their families. 

Food insecurity — defined as the “limit- 
ed or inadequate ability to obtain nutrition- 
ally adequate and safe foods; the inability to 
acquire those foods in a socially acceptable 
way’ — is rampant in the less developed 
countries, but it is increasingly occurring 
here in our own land. Hunger is all around 
us in our own neighborhoods. 

For people who are homeless, food 
insecurity is a factor in their daily lives. 
Their stories illustrate what it means. 
“Flower” is vegetarian. She stays at the 
winter shelter on the army base and in 
other shelters during the summer months. 


Most shelters offer at least one meal, but 


few are vegetarian. 

Anne Marie has her meals at the church- 
es, but it’s almost a full-time occupation 
just keeping track of the various days and 
times and places the meals are served. 

Yukon, who lives in his vehicle, goes to 
church meals when he can, but he’s taking 
a computer class which meets at meal 
times, so he has to buy food. But junk food 
is pretty_much all that’s available to those 
living on a limited income, and with no 
kitchen. A look at food outlets in Alameda 
County finds 53 percent are fast food 
restaurants, 30 percent convenience stores, 


13 percent supermarkets, and only 4 per- 
cent are produce stores or farmers markets. 


Richard goes dumpster diving, and has 
been doing so for years, he says. He also. 
forages for plants in the wild. He has 
become knowledgeable about good edi- 
bles that grow in our hills. 

It’s not only homeless people con- 
fronting food insecurity. Allison Pratt, 
director of policy and services at the 
Alameda County Community Food Bank, 
has the numbers. The Food Bank supplies 
food to 275 member agencies which 
either serve meals or distribute bags of 
groceries. Every four years they do an 
extensive, in-depth survey of their clients. 
In 2010, they found the Food Bank was 
serving 49,000 people a week, compared 
to 40,000 in the previous survey. 

Compared to an average of | in 8 served 
nationwide through a network of food bank 
agencies, Alameda County serves | in 6. 
Pratt points out that “given the increase in 
demand, the agencies that receive food are 


A large group of hungry people wait in line at Berkeley’s People’s Park for a meal served by Food Not Bombs. 


having to stretch those resources longer, so 
they have longer lines. Lots of agencies 
don’t want to turn people away so the bag 
of food gets smaller and people come back 
more often.” . 

The effects of food insecurity extend 
beyond the individuals actually facing 
hunger. Almost half the Food Bank clients 
are children and teens. It is known that a 
hungry child does poorly in school. 

More than that, numerous studies have 
found that inadequate nutrition has a lasting 
impact on the psychological and physical 
health of growing children. Ultimately, as 
adults, they will need more medical and 
social services, putting a drain on public 
resources. The Food Bank’s survey: found 
that “25 percent of households with chil- 
dren report that their child was hungry. at 
least once during the past year and they 
couldn’t afford enough food.” 

The economic crisis is spreading the 
problem of hunger beyond families that are 
totally destitute. An estimated 42 percent of 
the households served by the Food Bank 
have at least one person who is employed, 
yet they still do not have enough money to 
buy all the food they need. 

The average size of households served 
has increased from 2.6 to 3.4 members 
since the last survey. Client households 
with 6 or more members jumped from 2.5 
percent to 12.8 percent. That represents a 


striking demographic change. Seniors too, 


are feeling the pain. Sixty-seven percent 


of client households with seniors are 
experiencing food insecurity. 

Clients of the Alameda County Food 
Bank get meals and grocery bags from its 
member agencies. A person in need can 


call the help line at 1-800-877-3663 or 1- | 


800-877-FOOD, Monday-Friday, 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., and get a same-day referral to 
receive food in their neighborhood. 

The need continues to increase. Pratt 
reports that emergency food referrals have 
doubled between 2007 and 2009 and then 
increased by another 12 percent in 2010. 

The federal food stamp program offers 
some help, even though most clients 
receiving food stamps find the benefits 
provide for only about half their needs. 

“We have invested a lot in connecting 
families that are eligible for federal pro- 
grams like the food stamp program to those 
resources,” Pratt explains. “A lot of barriers 
can be taken care of with food stamps — 
they can shop at a grocery store, can choose 
the food that they want, for example a dia- 
betic, or someone with heart disease or a 
vegetarian. And they can shop at conve- 
nient times. Another advantage of that is it 


takes less from our network.” 


Another sign of the serious increase in 
hunger in our community is that “400 to 
500 people a month are calling us for the 
first time,” Pratt says. “A lot of times 
these are people who have never reached 
out for help of any kind, people who have 
sold their very last stick of furniture 
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before reaching out for help.” 

Along with staff, the Food Bank relies 
on many volunteers to carry out the pro- 
gram and handle the calls. In the process, 
the volunteers are gaining skills with 
computers and outreach and often dealing 
with needy and desperate people. 

Adequate nutrition means more than 
just calories. Whenever possible, the Food 
Bank distributes fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles, much of it coming from nearby 
farms. According to Pratt, the agency dis- 
tributed about 20 million pounds of food 
last year and about half of that was fresh 
produce. They recently acquired an addi- 
tional building at the Edgewater Drive 
facility so they can they can handle even 
more fresh fruits and vegetables. And in 
line with their commitment to public 
health, they don’t distribute soda or car- 
bonated beverages. 

Clearly, local and volunteer programs 
alone cannot fill the need. Massive gov- 
ernment input is needed if we are to over- 
come hunger and food insecurity. The 
Food Bank has a sttong advocacy pro- 
gram to try to make this happen. 

Their latest report concludes with a 
statement decrying “the existence of 
poverty and hunger in the wealthiest 
nation ... It is increasingly unfeasible to 
place the burden of eradicating hunger 
only on those who have the resources and 
the will for philanthropy. It is the respon- 
sibility of every level of government.” 


Thoughts While Standing in the Meal Line at Glide Memorial 


by Buford Buntin 


n the morning, I head down to Glide 
Memorial Church’s soup kitchen in San 
rancisco. I kept just enough money, or 
maybe not quite enough, to get me through 
until next Tuesday or Wednesday, when 
my S.F. Unified School District substitute 
aide check arrives. 

I made a little side money, but most of 
it goes to my landlady. I’ve been working 
for almost two weeks, from 9:20 a.m. to 
3:20 p.m., in an alternative school in the 
Sunset District of San Francisco. 

I get my breakfast at Glide around 8 
a.m., then head out on the N-Judah street- 
car, which I’ve also taken downtown from 
where I live. I’m better off than a lot of 
people, but making ends meet is tough, 
and the rope is a little frayed. 

This particular teaching job hasn’t 


been so great, but I have the option, as a 
substitute, of canceling it online in the 
computer room at a college where I used 
to work, but was replaced as an adjunct 
English teacher. I can take another substi- 
tute job, which is usually available. 

But right now, I stand in the food line 
with everybody else. 

Several issues need to be addressed 
after my morning at Glide’s soup kitchen. 
How do we, as a caring society, assuming 
we are, provide services for the mentally 
disabled? Another obvious one: How is 
this country that routinely throws away 
tons of food daily going to shift the 
remains to those who have no food? And 
how can we help people overcome their 
various addictions? 

I am personally into my 27th year of 
recovery from alcohol. It has been a strug- 
gle. I began the time of my sobriety by 


drinking lots of Coca Cola, more than my 
usual lifetime habit, to replace beer. I’ve 
mixed in juice, particularly cranberry 
juice, since that has a cleansing effect on 
the body. I’ve tried to eat more vegeta- 
bles, but sometimes, energy-wise, only a 
hamburger will do. I’m an asthmatic, and 
that takes away energy, so I go to bed ear- 
lier and have taken allergy medications. I 
had pneumonia almost six years ago, and 
I don’t want it again. 

But back to the questions at hand. The 
mentally ill obviously need all the help they 
can get. A man standing in front of me in 
the food line who mostly yells nonsensical 
things, received this comment from some- 
one behind me: “‘He needs to take his med- 
ications.” Drugs may provide some of the 
answer, but therapy, individual and group, 
is also called for, I would think. 

How do we feed the poor adequately? 


San Francisco probably has more soup 
kitchens than anywhere in the world to 
feed those in need. It’s interesting how 
I’ve heard people in the food line compare 
Glide to, say, St. Anthony, and what sort 
of food each serves. It seems that variety 
of food is one of the most important 
issues in providing meals for the poor. 

Helping people who have somehow 
become disconnected from reality is key. 
It is essential to help those who have 
become estranged, perhaps, due to the 
harsh nature of society. Glide currently 
provides a number of programs, including 
mental health services. 

I’m trying to keep going by substituting 
in the S.F. School District, and I’m striving 
to get a better deal for myself, and even 
teach college English again. The Glide soup 
kitchen provides a valuable contribution to 
my survival until that happens. 
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Immigrant Workers Protest Mas 


The logic of mass firings is 
brutal: Make it impossible 
for undocumented workers 
to earn a living, buy food, 
pay rent, or send money 
home to their children. 


by David Bacon 


ast month, 600 workers at the 
Chipotle fast food chain were fired 
in Minnesota. 

Their crime? Working. 

In the last two years, thousands of oth- 
ers have been fired for the same offense 
— 2000 young women working at Los 
Angeles sewing machines, 500 apple 
pickers in eastern Washington, hundreds 
of janitors in Minnesota and California, 
and many, many more. They’re all vic-: 
tims of the administration’s “softer” 
immigration enforcement strategy. 

Its logic is brutal: Make it impossible 
for 12 million undocumented people in 
the United States to earn a living, or buy 
food, pay rent, or send money home to 
their children. Then they’!l deport them- 
selves. When their families hear they 
can’t get jobs in the United States, they 
won’t join those already here. 

This same inhuman logic convinced 
Congress to pass the Immigration Reform 
and Control Act in 1986. For 25 years, 
employers have had to verify workers’ 
immigration status, and cannot legally 
employ people without papers. The real 
impact, though, is on workers. It’s 
become a crime to hold a job. 

The justification has always been the 
same. Undocumented immigrants will go 
home if they can’t work. Bui no one has. 
During those 25 years, NAFTA and 
CAFTA and pro-corporate market reforms 
in Mexico and other developing countries, 
profoundly deepened the poverty driving 
people from their homes. More people 
came than ever before. 

Among them were those 600 mostly 
Mexican workers, who got minimum- 
wage jobs serving Mexican food at 
Chipotle. Many of them worked years for 
the company. Then the Department of 
Homeland Security audited Chipotle’s 
personnel records, found incorrect Social 
Security numbers, and in December sent 
the company a list of workers it had to 
fire. 

Alejandro Juarez, who worked at the 
Calhoun Lake restaurant in Minneapolis, 
says his manager told him not to bother 
coming back the next day. He’d spent five 


years cleaning and fixing the stoves, grills _ 


and refrigerators, for $9.42 an hour. “The 


by Buford Buntin 


he food line at Glide Memorial 

was around the block almost all 

the way up to O’Farrell, as we 

waited out in the coldest weather I’ve 

experienced from over three decades of 
experience of living in San Francisco. 

It isn’t quite shivering weather, yet a 
bit uncomfortable as I wait in the “short” 
line first with the other seniors, gobble 
my grits and diced ham, slurp down 
some coffee, then go back out in the 
cool, cool weather and line up for sec- 
onds. 

I get a little upset because a man 
jumps in front of me in line, until I 
remember he asked to be there again fol- 
lowing going in and leaving a couple of 
bags with his belongings in the lobby. I 


Tough Times and Long Lines 


_ company used us,” he says, “and when it 


didn’t serve them anymore, they threw us 
away like trash.” 

John Morton, head of Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement (ICE) says that ICE 
plans many more mass firings. The ICE 
website says it targets employers “who are 
using illegal workers to drive down wages 
... [those] likely to pay illegal workers 
substandard wages or force them to 
endure intolerable working conditions.” 

At Chipotle, however, as in every other 
sanctions target, ICE never improved con- 
ditions. Wages remain the same. In fact, 
although Morton boasts ICE collected $7 
million in employer fines during 2,740 
audits, those who cooperated in firing 
workers were given immunity. The only 
people penalized were workers. 

Fortunately, in Minneapolis, workers 
first found the Center for Workers United 
in Struggle, a local workers’ center. With 
its help, they made an alliance with the 
city’s janitors’ union, Service Employees 


think my anxiety about this was fueled 
by a guy who I think did jump in line 
illegally a couple of people ahead of me. 

“Give him a bag lunch!” I grumbled, 
then decided it was not worth a con- 
frontation. Maybe he really was in line 
before. 

Breakfast is always good at Glide, as 
are all the free meals. I usually go twice 
so I won’t be hungry in between meals. 
This afternoon is probably chili-cheese 
hotdogs, which they do well. 

Tomorrow, unless people get paid SSI 
checks, and maybe regular Social 
Security, records could be set, as baked 
chicken, which Gilde does best of any 
meal, will have the line wrapped around 
the corner to O’Farrell Street for sure. 

The tough times continue. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Local 26. The local union had already 
been hit by audits that led to the firing of 
hundreds of its members, including stew- 
ards, officers and core activists. 

Janitors had marched in the streets, 
while the union tried to help them survive. 
Together, Chipotle workers and building 
cleaners picketed the restaurants, where 
several supporters were arrested in 
protest. 

As these firings spread, many other 
unions will face the same situation. Some, 
like the janitors’ locals in Minneapolis 
and San Francisco, have looked for ways 
to fight. Their first concern has been sur- 
vival, and they’ ve sought time extensions, 
back wages and vacation already owed, 
and severance. In Minneapolis, the work- 
ers also demand that Chipotle support 
immigration reform. That puts the human 
rights of immigrants squarely in the center 
of the table. 

Congress’ comprehensive immigration 
reform proposals of the last five years 


Soft Red Cap 
by Sue Ellen Pector 
Splashed with pain, 


Silverberg in Street Spirit 


Beside Your Dog Friend 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


Curled on your side 

you sleep on pavement beside your 
deeply dreaming dog friend 
nestled at your knees. 

Duffel bag at your backside, 
“Need Help” sign by your feet. 


Cardello in Street Spirit 


unprotected, you reel and cower from attack. 
Soft red cap comforts your moaning spirit. 


Inspired by an untitled painting by Lenny 


May the love between man and dog hold you. 
Inspired by an untitled photo by Tia Torres 


s Firings at Chipotle 


would not have stopped these firings — in 
fact, most bills would have increased 
them. But though Congress is moving: 
rightwards, many immigrant rights groups 
and unions are moving left. 

They demand reforms that would rein- 
force the human and labor rights of people 
like the janitors and Chipotle workers. 
One proposal, the Dignity Campaign, 
calls for legal status for the undocument- 
ed, for repealing employer sanctions, and 
for ending trade policies that lead to 
forced migration. 

That reflects the position unions adopt- 
ed at the AFL-CIO convention in 1999. 
They argued then that immigrant workers 
had to be able to.organize in order to 
improve Chipotle-level wages and condi- 
tions. Making work a crime made orga- 
nizing harder, while pitting workers 
against each other during times of high 
unemployment. 

San Francisco’s hotel union later won a 
decision invalidating firings for bad 
Social Security numbers. Unions even got 
a court injunction against Bush’s regula- 
tion mandating such terminations. 

After 1999, however, some unions sup- 
ported the CIR bills because they 
promised limited legalization, even at the 
price of more workplace enforcement. 
And most recently, the AFL-CIO’s 
Building and Construction Trades 
Department called for stepped-up sanc- 
tions enforcement without legalization. 

Unions will have to choose whether to 
defend workers or not. There is no doubt 
that thousands more will be fired, even in 
an economy with double-digit unemploy- 
ment. And these firings are indispensable 
to an enforcement regime that last year 
produced 395,000 deportations, and © 
345,000 people in detention. Rumors. in 
Washington now whisper that if there’s 
too much protest, ICE will go back to the . 
Bush-style raids. 

But the janitors and Chipotle workers 
have shown the country a crucial fact. 
Even without papers, they’ve been willing 
to stand up. “We have to make our rights 
count for something,” Juarez says. “We’re 
not criminals. We have to say what we 
think, and let the company and govern- 
ment see we’re united.” 

Now it’s up to unions and immigrant 
rights organizations to stand up with 
them, to demand, not just that the firings 
and deportations stop, but that a real 
immigration reform guarantee basic 
human and labor rights. 


For more articles and photographs on 
immigrants and labor issues, see David Bacon, 
Photographs and Stories: http://dbacon.igc.org 


Street Writing Man 
by George Wynn 

He who could talk to people: 
his passion 

writing portraits 

of weary denizens 

of streets of reality. 
Character studies 

of folks with a crack 

in a particular layer 

of their life. 


Everyone has a story 
to tell: the solitary, 
the robust, the enraged 

all want to communicate 

in pleasant or unpleasant speech 
if only someone without bias 
they trust will listen. 


So the street writing man 
wanders, listens, dialogues 
always fully engaged. 
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mobilized seniors and disabled adults to 
confront the San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors in an urgent effort to save 
vitally needed social services from drastic 
cutbacks or outright extinction. 


LOCAL CUTS ARE STAGGERING 

Approximately 120,000 seniors and 
90,000-plus disabled people face a tsuna- 
mi-like surge in population with an imme- 
diate plunge into a bleak future living far 


below the federal poverty line without — 


income for food, housing, or medical care. 

They’re being slammed by a double 
whammy, on the state and municipal lev- 
els. At the same time that San Francisco 
faces its own heartbreaking fiscal crisis, 
the State of California threatens a $12 bil- 
lion reduction in state spending on health 
and social services. Outgoing Gov. 
Arnold Schwarzenegger and newly elect- 
ed Gov. Jerry Brown both have proposed 
calamitous cutbacks in response to 
‘California’s budget crisis. 

An estimated 45,000 low-income, 
elderly, blind, and disabled recipients of 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI) in 
San Francisco suffered successive cut- 
backs over the 2010-11 fiscal year, 
including no cost-of-living allowances for 
three years. This jeopardizes their ability 
to stay housed. 

At the same time, seniors, disabled 
adults and the poor sustained massive 
Medi-Cal reductions, and nutrition pro- 
grams also were drastically slashed. 

More than 20,000 elderly and disabled 
San Franciscans rely for survival on home 
care through In-Home Support Services 
(IHSS), yet the IHSS program was hit 
with a 12 percent reduction. 

In response to these cuts, a group of 
seniors and disabled adults staged a 
Valentine’s Day protest at San Francisco 
City Hall. The singing voices of about 75 
seniors and disabled adults reverberated 
though marble halls and inside City 
Supervisor’s offices. They collected pre- 
viously delivered signed pledges to pro- 
tect social services, affordable supportive 
housing, community-based programs, 
accessible transportation, language and 
cultural program access, and nutrition pro- 
grams. = 

Six of the 11. San” Francisco 
Supervisors promised to: 

1. Slice administrative waste before 
cutting programs. : 

2. Draw down federal matching funds, 
and research alternate methods to secure 
revenue. 

3. Identify revenue sources and elimi- 
nate corporate loopholes exempting the 
wealthy from paying a fair share in taxes. 

Federal cuts are equally savage. The 
national “Have A Heart, Save Our 
Homes” rallies were coordinated in 19 
_ Cities, including Portland, Maine; Boston, 
Mass.; Newark, N.J.; Staten Island, N.Y.; 
Washington, D.C.; Raleigh, N.C.; Dallas, 
Texas; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Seattle, Wash,; Portland, Ore.; and cities 
in California, Louisiana, and Florida. 

Led by the Western Regional 
Advocacy Project’s Paul Boden, a large 
Bay Area coalition of groups marched in a 
driving rain from City Hall to the Federal 
Building. Other members of the protest 
coalition included Causa Justa/Just Cause, 
San Francisco Housing’ Rights 
Committee, Coalition on Homelessness, 
POOR Magazine, Building Opportunities 
For Self-Sufficiency, Community 
Housing Partnership, and Mission 
Neighborhood Resource Center. 

Boden warned of the State of 
California’s plans for the immediate 
future. Officials will create “800,000 jail 
cells, jobs for Homeland Security, the mil- 
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itary, the prison-industrial complex,” he 
said. Then the State “turns around and 
says “We want to cut taxes, so we don’t 
have any money. We’re going to elimi- 
nate Redevelopment, cut income support 
for families, seniors and disabled people, 
and access to health care. We’ll build 
more jails, hire more state police, support 
Business Improvement Districts in priva- 
tizing security on our public streets. We’ll 
close our public parks and arrest people 
that go. there to sleep because they don’t 
have a freakin’ house.’” 

In response, the plan of the protesters 
is to build a growing movement for eco- 
nomic justice. “Nineteen cities today!” 
Boden said. “Next, 50 cities repeating the 
message: “We demand to be treated like 
human beings! We’re sick of this! We’re 
not-:going to take it any more!’ 

“Our brothers and sisters from 
Planning For Elders and Senior Action 
Network should not have to ask, “Do not 
cut their support services and programs.’ 
Local government should stand up and 
fight for the communities. They should be 
marching on the Federal Building. If 
they’re not, we will. Let’s go!” 

When the marchers reached the Federal 
Building, Robbie Clarke, of Just 
Cause/Causa Justa, described how low- 
income families are suffering from the 
House Appropriation Committee’s cut- 
backs in the HUD rental program. 

In response, marchers chanted: “Poor 
people are under attack! What do we do? 
Stand up! Fight back!” 

In San Francisco, more than 30,000 
households wait for 6,000 unavailable 
public housing units, while 14,000 lan- 
guish on the closed Section 8 waiting list. 

Public housing and Section 8 house- 
holds have average incomes of $13,000 to 
$15,000 annually. San Francisco’s mar- 
ket-rate rents average $1,750 monthly, a 


‘total of $21,120 a year, beyond the reach 


of 56 percent of San Francisco renters. 
Cost-burdened, low-income residents pay 
more than the federally recommended 30 
percent of their income on rent, leaving 
little for food and basic necessities. 

The National Low Income Housing 
Coalition documented a 24,198-unit 
deficit in affordable units for extremely 
low-income San Franciscans with 30 per- 
cent of Area Median Income. 


55,000 APPLY IN FIVE DAYS 


In the East Bay, during a five-day open 


~ period in January 2011, 55,000 house- 


holds applied to Section 8 waiting lists, 
with 23,000 applying on the first day 
alone. The fair-market rate of $1,377 a 
month is out of reach of 53 percent of 
Oakland renters. 

In Berkeley, 37,000 households hunker 
on the Housing Authority’s waiting list 
with a 27,482-unit housing deficit for 
extremely low-income households. 

In the Oakland-Fremont Metro Area, 
79 percent of low-income households suf- 


fer severe cost burdens, paying more than 


30 percent of their income on housing. 

The Republican Speaker of the House, 
Rep. John Boehner, has proposed $100 
billion in budget reductions that will, 
among many other items cut, reduce HUD 
housing program funding by 21 percent, 
including a $1.6 billion cut to public hous- 
ing below the FY 2010 level; $1.47 billion 
cuts to Section 8 vouchers below Obama’s 
FY 2011 request; $2.9 billion cutbacks to 
Community Development Block Grants, 
eliminating two-thirds of the program; 
and $760 million cut from elderly and dis- 
abled housing programs. 

Federal cuts leading to loss of housing 
subsidies, when combined with Oakland, 
Berkeley, and San Francisco’s perfect 
storm of affordable housing shortages and 
high market-rate rents, could result in 


massive homelessness among low-income 
Bay Area renters. 

Reports by the Western Regional 
Advocacy Project (WRAP) render trans- 
parent where the money taken from the 
poorest American goes. 

« In recent years, 80 percent income 
gains go to the richest 1 percent of US. 
citizens. This widening gap between the 
rich and poor exploded upward after the 
massive bank bailouts. 

« The current cost of federal corporate 
bailouts have soared above $1 trillion. 

«+ The 500 largest U.S. corporations, 
while making $391 billion in 2009 profits, 
cut 821,000 jobs. 

+ Wars in Afghanistan and Iraq cost $1 
trillion plus. 

+ While subsidies for low-income 
housing are being slashed, homeowners 
received $144 billion in mortgage-deduc- 
tion tax breaks in 2008 — 75 percent of 
these tax breaks benefit those making 
more than $100,000 a year. 

As a housing group, WRAP called for 
an end to wasteful overseas military 
engagements. Instead, these hundreds of 
billions of tax dollars should be redirected 
to fight the war on poverty at home. 
(Public housing received only approxi- 
mately 1 percent of the defense budget.) 

Federal tax dollars should be redistrib- 
uted toward housing and job creation and 
away from greedy financial institutions 
and the wealthy, Boden said, adding that 
tax deductions for luxury and second 
homes should be eliminated. 

At the rally, activists emphasized that 
public housing must be preserved and 
restored, and denounced the Rental 
Housing Revitalization Act, an attempt by 
Congress and HUD to privatize public 
housing. WRAP called for an end to the 
demolition of public housing and its 
restoration to 1994 levels. The federal 
government should also “explicitly recog- 


_ nize the human right to housing.” 


No single demonstration can produce 
all the needed social changes, observed 
Bob Offer-Westort, a community organiz- 
er with the Coalition on Homelessness. 
But, taken together, a series of unified 
protest actions by large, coordinated coali- 
tions represent an indomitable force. 

Egyptian demonstrations toppled a dic- 
tator with the combined might of desper- 
ate youth communities, general popula- 
tions with nothing to lose, and organized 
unions. Rolling Middle East demonstra- 
tions reverberated their inspirational 
power across the globe, igniting 
firestorms as distant as Wisconsin and San 
Francisco. 

Offer-Westort noted that union actions 
function differently from popular and 
community protests. Unions have clout 
through group strength and the threat to 
deny services to employers. . 

Other groups, such as poor people, 
elders, disabled adults and communities of 
color, though they generally cannot with- 
hold services, derive power from collec- 
tive action, intelligent strategy, and moral 
authority. Not only can the clever use of 
moral authority bring issues to an ignorant 
public, it can expose to public conscience 
the hidden agenda of those wielding 
unjust power. 

Smart implementation of moral author- 
ity can flush power brokers into the spot- 
light where, if they say “No,” they appear 
unreasonable. By insisting that the Board 
of Supervisors sign a pledge to support 
senior services, James Chionsini’s 
Healthcare Action Team (HAT) achieved 
exactly that. 

Chionsini remarked, “Now we know 
who our allies are.” “We’ll be back,” 
chanted the HAT team. 


Where Did the 
Old Woman Go 


by Claire J. Baker 


Where did the old woman go 
after her lunch in the rain? 
Does anyone really care to know 
where did the old woman go 
with all that she could stow 

in bag and tarp, for little gain. 
Where did the old woman go 
after her lunch in the rain? 


Inspired by “A Homeless Woman 
Endures,” photograph by Robert Terrell 


in Street Spirit 


Who Would We See? 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


Like slowly melting wax 
grim resignation creeps 
across your face. 

With patches of dark hair 
you are balding, weary, pale. 
If we tried, who would we see 
in you? 


Inspired by an untitled painting by Lenny 
Silverberg in Street Spirit 


DUST 
by Claire J. Baker 


It hurts to imagine a 
suddenly-feel-good 
homeless woman 
once a potent poet, 
now a seer for a day 
scribbling in the dust 
that soon drifts away. 


Shattered Ideals 
by George Wynn 


He didn't see life as it was 
but as he would like it to be 
Idealistic 

just out of his teens 

a soldier in Iraq he 
discovered a world 

of lies 

and it hurt him 

as much as the wounds 


He lives in his car with 
his sad mood 

and pills from the V.A 
remembering when at 19 
life was still OK 


Once a month attends 
Iraqi war veterans group 
Only there is he understood. 


A Man of the Streets 
by George Wynn 


Spring afternoon 

a man of the streets 
sweaty tee-shirt 
bulging muscles 

a passerby eyes 
him with disdain 


Rather than 


lose his grip 

he stares at passerby 
and smiles 

then clenches his fist 


in power salute 

and continues to push 
heavy shopping cart 
and endure 
suffering 

and isolation with a 
stiff upper lip. 
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The Survival of Poetry in the Face of Repression 


Russian poets in gulags, 
Jewish poets in death 
camps, African-American 
poets, women poets, gay 
and lesbian poets, have all 
faced cultures determined 
to suppress their voices. 


' by Mary Meriam 


poem is a monument to self- 

hood. A poem uses the lan- 

guage of a particular culture to 

make a unique utterance. So 
while the poem is utterly unique, because 
it shares a language, it speaks for the self 
and for more than the self; it speaks for 
the culture. We feel grateful, comforted, 
and expanded, because an unexpressed 
part of ourselves is understood and 
brought to light. 

In every culture, there are always parts 
of selfhood that are suppressed. Just as 

* certain thoughts, words, and forms of lan- 
guage are suppressed, certain parts. of 
selfhood are suppressed, restricted, or 
even criminalized. 

Often, true poets are forged in highly 
restrictive cultures. More often, the 
restrictions are suffocating, and despite 
superhuman efforts to overcome the 


restriction, the poet’s creativity and self- - 


hood (if not the actual poet) are crushed. 
But the poet who.manages to survive and 
grow, despite restrictions, can create great 
enduring monuments to selfhood. 

These poets and poems forged by 
restriction constitute a literary subculture of 
survival. Russian poets in gulags, Jewish © 
poets in death camps, African-American 
poets, women poets, gay and lesbian poets, 
have all faced cultures determined to sup- 
press their voices. Some crucial and special 
part of selfhood was the culture’s excuse 
for suppression, restriction, punishment, 
torture, and even murder. 

The year of the obscenity prosecution 
of The Well of Loneliness, Charlotte Mew 
burned most of her poems, then killed 
herself. To survive, a poet might hide or 
disguise the self, as Gertrude Stein did by 


Who are the Destitute? 


by Judy Jones 


who are the destitute 
are they babies 

with blood-curdling screams 
dying of wretched neglect 
hunger and fright 
blood-curdling screams 


until death’s doors 
| open wide 

| silencing forever 
the infants’ screams 


| or are the destitute 
| the homeless 

| who aren't allowed 

| to sit stand eat or sleep 

| and put in jails if they try to pee. 


| no the destitute 

| on this earth 

| are you and me 
ignoring the cries 
of the millions 
dying on our streets 


| and the starving babies 
blood-curdling screams 

whose final homes 

are unmarked graves 

trampled under our heartless feet 


who are the destitute?. 


ee s Sone nan 


“The Survivors” Lithograph by Kaethe Kollwitz. 


writing in code, or as Amy Lowell did by 
avoiding pronouns. 

The poem serves as a substitute culture, 
where the deepest and most important 
towns and cities of selfhood are honored. If 
the poet is denied pen and paper, the mem- 
ory serves as pen and paper. If a patient in a 
nursing home, restricted by illness, and 
doomed, can grow a flower of selfhood by 
writing a poem, then she is blooming, and 
for a moment, she is a poet. 

If the poet in a death camp can hold on 
to the scrap of paper in his pocket that holds 
his poems, there is hope. Paul Celan, a 


Jewish poet who endured the death camps, : 


An Older Woman 


by Gloria M. Rodriguez 


I saw her sitting there 
round shouldered 
but sitting up straight 
with graying curly hair 


Light blue eyes 
through silver rimmed glasses 
calmly observed 
noise of life around her 


Her skin was pale 
a slight smile revealed 
wrinkles of age at the end of 
her eyes and corners of her mouth 


over a black skirt 
while a black shawl 
wrapped her shoulders in comfort 


| She was a picture of time 
something of the past 

that no one around 

was interested in asking about 


| Understood why she was there 
showing her poise of resolve 
that no one had forgotten her 
everyone had done their duty 


Really 

though 

she was alone 

empty from sadness within 


| Worn wrinkled hands folded on her lap 


wrote, “Only one thing remained reachable, 
close and secure amid all losses: language. 
Yes, language. In spite of everything, it 
remained secure against loss.” 
Alfred Kittner,.a Jewish poet and col- 
league of Paul Celan, said that writing in 
the concentration camps gave him the 


strength to survive. So while the poet 


works to save the poem, the poem also 
works to save the poet. 

The poet who can survive extreme 
restrictions, and build a monument to self- 
hood in poems, is heroic, lucky, and gift- 
ed. Enduring a hard life can produce 
enduring poems. The poet who is able to 


Red Kiss 


by Mary Meriam 


Who will miss me when I’m dead? 
Maybe someone reading this 

is just the sort of daisy head 

who will miss me when I’m dead 
and planted in a tulip bed. 

To her, I offer this red kiss. 

Who will miss me when I’m dead? 
Maybe someone reading this. 


My Man 
by Cassandra Dallett 
dreamt of prison last night 


| picked up on five year felony 
| facing another bid 
| he sat in the holding cell 


this time leaving so much behind 
no new case no reason to be there 


| he was a family man now 


with custody of his kids 

a rare ex gangster driving his kids to 
school, cooking their breakfast 

he’d laid down his arms 

rolled on his back 

let me tickle his tender underbelly 
ears laid flat 

but last night they cuffed him in sleep 
pulled him back to an old reality 
alone 

in a cage. 


Since I am the voice of a violet, crushed by soldiers’ boots, I write poems 


Poster for International Workers’ Guild, Amsterdam 


endure extreme suffering, and go on to 
produce a body of work, is very rare, 
which is perhaps one reason why truly 
great poets are rare. 

The African-American poet, Langston 
Hughes, wrote that “no great poet has ever 
been afraid of being himself.” Life is 
short, and we have one chance to learn 
devotion to the art of poetry, or the years 
suddenly vanish forever. If we are serious 
and wish to be considered a true poet, we 
should remember that our suffering is 
often an ordinary part of life, and not the 
suffering caused by the severe restriction 
of selfhood that a culture can impose. 


Why won’t you love me? 


by Mary Meriam 3 


Perhaps I am a broken bell, 

a tumbleweed, an empty shell. 
Perhaps I am a lonely child 
by her loneliness beguiled, 
under a witch’s evil spell. 


Perhaps I am an ocean swell, 
a penny in a wishing well, 

a piece of paper neatly filed. 
Perhaps I am a broken bell, 


a flower with a sour smell, 
a secret locked in never tell, 

a garden gone to seed and wild, 

a statue toppled and reviled. 
Farewell, farewell, farewell, farewell. 
Perhaps I am a broken bell. . 


Prayer for Leaf 
| by Mary Meriam 


The last old leaves have blown away, 
and I’m alone, undressed, and lost, 
shivering in a new spring breeze 
beside the lake that laps the shore. 


Blossom me slowly, bloom me good, 
and draw my fancy flowers nigh. 
Maple me softly, oak me strong, 
and let my close-green clothing grow. 


